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Tue “ double number,” in which the 
proceedings of the various May anni- 
versaries have hitherto been reported, 
will be substituted with a number of 
extra size issued in the usual order, and 
we hope without great delay. Our 
next issue will contain the reports of 
the past year’s work, and an official re- 
port of the meetings, with other inter- 
esting matter. 


THE religion of morality is morality 
co-ordinated into unity — the whole- 
ness of morality. Or, as Martineau 
says, “morality applies itself successively 
to several points of duty: religion, fairly 
awakened, seizes all at once.” Else- 
where he defines religion as “ the culmi- 
nating meridian of morals.” This co- 
incides well with Channing’s declara- 
lion that “ Religion is the expansion 
and most perfect form of the moral fac- 
ulty ”—that is a “ total morality.” 


Our readers will be interested in the 
point of view in which our colleague, 
C. F, D., discusses the question of Uni- 
tarian breadth. We should like to be- 
lieve it true, as he says, that a man like 
Mr, Salter would be welcome to any 
Unitarian pulpit, not from any personal 
interest we feel in this particular repre- 
sentative of Ethical Culture, though we 
admit that interest, but for a deeper con- 
cern in the principle of a broad and un- 
trammelled fellowship. We also feel 
that our contributor misconceives the 
position of the Western Conference in 
the implication running through his ar- 

that the thought limitations of 
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Mr. Salter and his co-workers have 
anything to do with thisjuestion of fel- 
lowship. We should not disagree with 
C. F. D. in his views on these thought 
limitations, but we must earnestly pro- 
test that the adoption of the present ba- 
sis of the Western Conference was not 
arranged expressly for any one set of 
men and can have nothing to do with 
Mr. Salter’s or any other individual’s 
supposed preferences. It is a principle 
the Conference stands for, not for any 
person, or set of persons. 


THE motive of worldly policy not 
only brings more shame than happiness 
to all but the coarsest minds choosing 
it, but often fails signally to secure that 
popular regard and praise for which it 
is proffered. Poor Heine thought to 
escape something of the odium of his 
Jewish birth by undergoing the cere- 
mony of baptism, but only to find him- 
self in a more uncomfortable position 
than before. “ Now am [ hated alike by 
Christian and Jew,” he said, and added 
that since that supreme mistake he had 
known nothing but contrarieties and 
misfortunes. 


WHEN the Bible is fully recognized 
as part of the world’s best and imper- 
ishable literature, and less regard is paid 
to its claims as dogma, then the vexed 
question of its use in the public schools 


| will cease. We shall know then that 


it is absurd to exclude the Old or New 
Testament from the curriculum of our 
public shools and universities as those 
bibles of other nations, Homer, and 
the Eddas of Scandinavia. But aslong 
as its theological teachings form the 


basis of the claim made for its place 


in the schools, all intelligent and fair- 
minded people will -unite in opposing 
this claim. May the day hasten when 
the discussion of this question shall 
rise above the din and clamor of con- 
tending sects. 


WE do not recall a better definition 
of materialism, a word covered with 
much popular misconception, than that 
given by Mr. Hugenholtz in the 
thoughtful discourse published in our 
sermon department in this issue: “ That 
infirmity of faith which does ‘not trust 
the inner spiritual So ges unless 
confirmed by external proofs.” The 
only materialism to be avoided is that of 
the heart, the only skepticism which has 
power to injure man’s character is 
moral skepticism, which is by no means 
a necessary adjunct of intellectual doubt, 
but may exist alongside the most pious 
professions of faith. Every day teaches 
us anew that the believer is the genuine 
lover of his kind, the willing and con- 
stant worker in its behalf. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR in the May 
number of the Horum gives some cu- 
rious examples of literary criticism, 
showing that in that field, as in religion, 
the opinion of those in eT can- 
fot always be taken as final. Horace 
Walpole-called Dante extravagant and 
absurd, a *“ Methodist parson in Bed- 
lam.” Samuel Pepys t ose Othello 
“a mean thing,” and “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream an “ insipid and ridicu- 
lous play.” The shallow wits of that 
age wrote funny squibs and paragraphs 
about the great artist, Turner, much as 
they now do about Browning. Dr. 

ohnson explained the fame that “ An 
legy in a Country Churchyard” 
brought its author, by saying “ he was 
dull in a new way and that made peo- 
le call him great.” Southey called 
his friend Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mari- 
ner” “the clumsiest effort at German 
simplicity” he had ever seen. The 
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story of Keats and the Quarterly Re- 
view, of Jeffrey’s famous “ This will 
never do,” in acknowledgment of 
W ordsworth’s advent, are well known. 
The writer of this article gives utter- 
ance to a just sentiment when he says 
he would rather have been the author 
of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” dull as it 
is, than “have shared in the common 
baseness of incessantly heaping insult 
on a defenceless and amiable man. . 
who may have had his foibles but who 
had done his little best in life.” 


ONLY that soul is truly great which 
the worldly triumphs and rewards of 
greatness have no power to spoil. A 
little distinction above our fellows is a 
severe test of character; and a little 
fame, or a little knowledge has proved 
the cause of more than one moral 
downfall in the ranks of genius. One 
notable example to the contrary is 
found in George Eliot, who, after her 
first great literary triumph, when the 
world was ringing with praises of 
Adam Bede, wrote to a friend express- 
ing a natural pleasure in the success of 
her work, but adding with a noble hu- 
mility, “I wonder how I shall feel 
about these things,ten years hence. At 
present I value the praise and encour- 
agement I have received as grounds 


for hoping that my writings may give. 


more worth and value to my life.” 
This is the only just ground of a wish 
for power and influence in the world, 
that these and all gifts may be employed 
for the higher consecration of self to 
the general good. 


Discussion of the question of im- 
mortality is obscured by much harmful 
reasoning, as in the argument that be- 
lief in continued existence after death 
is the only sufficient motive to correct 
living, that a man without this belief 
may excusably relapse into a life of sel- 
fishness and indifference to the moral 
law. This is substantially the position 
taken even by so scholarly and astute a 
thinker as Thomas Davidson, and 
forms the basis of his late criticism of 
Mr. Salter’s book, Ethical Religion. 
The Religio-Philosophical Fournal, 
believing that this question of the im- 
mortal life is subject to scientific proof, 
yet condemns Prof. Davidson’s method 
of reasoning on this subject, saying 
very truly that Mr. Salter “ with all 
his skepticism as to personal immortal- 
ity,” stands on the higher ground of the 
two . . . that the obligation to mo- 
rality and its necessity to personal and 
social well-being would continue undi- 


minished even if man’s life were limi- 


ted to its present stage and condition.” 
Prof. Davidson does not intend of 
course to urge a system of reward and 
punishment, in the crude sense, but the 
philosophical garb in which he clothes 
his opinions on this point fails to dis- 
guise a certain marked leaning that 
way. 


A FRIENDLY subscriber» writes to 
urge the stronger identification of our 
little sheet with *the interests of the 
“single tax” movement, reminding us 
that Unitarianism was one of the most 
active allies of the anti-slavery cause, 
and asking why it should not now as- 
sist the labors of men like William 
Lloyd Garrison in the abolition of in- 
-dustrial slavery. We can only make 
general answer to the effect that even 
so sharply defined a moral issue as. the 
_anti-slavery struggle had no power to 
constrain’ the allegiance of Unitarians, 
and that the more involved social 
questions of to-day have still less power 


to do this,in the very nature of the 


rr 


case. Good and intelligent people dif- 
fered on the subject of slavery, and the 
sainted leader of that body, Dr. Chan- 
ning, declined to take a_ prominent 
part in the controversy. How much 
more then must they differ on the com- 
plex and far-reaching problems relating 
to modern industry. The issues of to- 
day are not smaller or less important 
than those of the past; but they are not 
of a kind to be settled by the spirit of 
partisan excess, even when employed 
in support of the broadest principles. 
Unity hopes to stand always on the 
side of the fullest opportunity for all, 
but grows more distrustful every year 
of the power of a single social theory 
or nostrum to serve as a universal spe- 
cific for the cure of human ills and ig- 
norance. 


CONJUGAL ETHIOS. 

The recent newspaper discussions on 
Marriage and Divorce have given rise to 
so many theories respecting the marital 
disorders of the day, that a word may 
not be out of place respecting the spe- 
cial rights and duties springing from this 
relation. Indeed it would have been 
more profitable to all concerned had the 
general discussion ofthis subject taken 
another turn, dealing more with the 
means to human happiness and growth 
inhering in the married state, and less 
with the incidental mistakes and disap- 
pointments arising therefrom. It was 
unfortunate that this discussion should 
have been precipitated by a sensational 
article in an English review, headed 
with the atrocious title, * Is Marriage 
a Failure?” No healthy mind would 
choose to discuss so grave and delicate a 
theme from the morbid, not to say vul- 
gar, point of view implied in such an 
interrogatory. Surely history and ex- 
periences have settled some things; and 
no sourd judgment will, at this late day, 
challenge an institution that, despite 
many abuses, stands at the head of mor- 
al and social order. If we adimit the 
principle of social progress at all we 
must believe that marriage, like every 
other factor of civilization, is gradually 
evolving a higher standard for itself. 
Nor need our reasoning on this point be 
entirely of the a priorz order. No in- 
telligent observer can fail to note the 
growing worth and interest attaching 
to the home; the superior grace and re- 
finement—indicating growing moral 
sensibility—in every department, the 
loving care bestowed on the young, the 
more honored position of the wife and 
mother, the closer tie binding all the 
members together. Doubtless the pic- 
ture has another side. Base and selfish 
passions often serve to corrupt a union 
that: is made perfect only through the 
most unselfish love. Yet the ideal mar- 
riage exists, exampls, of which will be 
easily recalled by every reader whose 
eyes may fall on these lines, and one 
such example of the perfect attained is 
enough to offset the multiplied failures 
on which an article like Mona Caird’s is 
based. It was not our intention, how- 
ever, to enter on a theoretic defense of 
marriage, only to point out one or two 
plain principles which, if -observed, 
would increase the sum of married con- 
tent and benefit. 

It may not be a profound observation, 
but if married people aimed to under- 
stand each ether better, they would. 
along more comfortably together. 


ideas on this entire subject are more ro- _ 


mantic than rational. 


each other, are thereby completely qual- 
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moral support and guide. Now the 
factor of love, taken by itself, has little 
power to render its object either happy 
or blessed. There is only one kind of 
love that can do this—the divine; and 
human love, while it is slowly approach- 
ing this ideal, is yet far from attaining 
it. It will never wholly attain it in a 
material stage of existence. On the 
contrary, love, so often absorbed by pas- 
sion, and its supposed right of empire, is 
capable of inflicting cruel injury on its 
object. Mere intensity of affection, un- 
balanced by reason and justice, is very 
apt to play the tyrant. It was not the 
failing degree of Lear’s love for Cor- 
delia, but its false and mischievous 
aged that made him banish her from 

is presence. The poor, misguided 
heart of Othello yearned over Desde- 
mona, even at the very moment he was 
strangling the last breath from her sweet 
body. History has shown us how little 
power has religion, the loye of the High- 
est, to mould and change men’s natures. 
How much less then should we expect 
the love that is mixed with carnal desire 
and appetite to do this. Yet, as we do 
not question the sincerity of Loyola’s 
faith because of the unpardonable means 
employed to uphold it, neither should 
we deny all merit to that private affec- 
tion which knows how to employ only 
selfish means of expression. More than 
half the domestic troubles we hear 
about spring, we suspect, from this mis- 
taken idea of the power of love, taken 
alone, to enlighten the general under- 
standing. On the contrary, it is this 
general understanding, or character in 
man or woman, which more often ex- 
ercises a directing power over love. It, 
therefore follows that people love ac- 
cording to their natures. The love of 
a Dora Copperfield will appear in very 
different light from that of an Agnes 
Wakefield, yet be equally sincere. 
There are social philosophers who would 
urge that had Dora truly loved her “ dear 
Doady ” she would have had no trouble 
in learning to keep the household ac- 
counts. Fortunately “ Doady ” was not 
himself one of these philosophers,and not 
having inquired into the mathematical 
proficiency of Jip’s mistress before mar- 
riage, cheerfully took the accounts into 
his oWn hands. An important point has 
been reached in married life when the 
two entering it have learned, finding the 
first illumination of the honeymoon de- 
parting, how to adjust their lives to 
“ the things that remain;” howto make 
calm judgment take the place of exalted 
feeling in the regulation of their daily 
lives. Even in that marriage where 
this first feeling of love remains un- 
checked, the principles of reason and 
justice must enter. Neither wife nor 
husband has, except on the most fanci- 
ful theory, merged his or her identity 
in the other’s. A large degree of per- 
sonal freedom, therefore, remains to 
each. Some natures will be more ex- 
acting in this respect than others, and 
doubtless the truest love is that which 
seeks to yield all that is asked in this 
respect,up to that point where such 
acquiescence threatens the integrity or 
dignity of the marriage bond itself. 
This is a point that cannot be arbitrarily 
determined, yet one which all refined 
and conscientious minds will nearly 
agree upon, and cannot therefore be 
easily missed. Absolute liberty is pos- 
sible nowhere, and marriage imposes re- 
strictions of a certain order, peculiar to 
itself. A certain degree of authority in- 
heres in every relation, yet that degree 
cannot be determined by the will of the 
one employing it, and can be justly exer- 
cised only in support of the relation itself. 
Beyond that its exercise becomes tyran- 
ny. Thus marriage gives to husband 
and wife certain expectant rights, as that 
of precedence in outward care and atten- 
tion. Precedence in affection can hard- 
ly be claimed as a right, since that may 
be lost through no fault of either, yet 
the right to the show of affection mani- 
fest in this outward care still remains. 
The husband, bitterly disappointed in 
the woman of his choice, has yet the 
right to expect a faithful fulfillment of 
duty on her part so long as she bears his 
name; and the wife, whose heart is no 


longer his, can still justly claim his pro- 
tection not otherwise forfeited. 

The institution of marriage is based 
on social necessity as well as on the feel- 
ings of those entering it. Both society 
at large, and the two more nearly con- 
cerned, will feel the benefit, when to the 
personal motives prompting their union, 
is added a serious regard for the just ex- 
pectations of the community; the im- 
plied, but solemn obligation to make this 
new relation one of the constructive, 
upbuilding forces of the state. It is 
this sense of social obligation, added to 
just. dignity and pride, which rightly 
withholds many disappointed house- 
holds from publicly revealing them- 
selves as such; while the loss of this sense 
leads to the deliberate exposure of 
domestic infelicity and crime, whose 
records are found in our divorce courts. 
It is this public exposure, even more 
perhaps than the actual results arising 
therefrom,which cheapens and degrades 
marriage in the popular mind. 

The financial question has become 
part of the marriage problem. Much 
needless suffering is inflicted through 
the position of financial dependence, 
which the wife, the natural disburser of 
the household, is compelled to hold. 
We are only slowly learning that the 
relation of wifehood has certain claims 
of its own in this regard, which bear 
little or no relatior®to a woman’s special 
fitness for the task of spending money. 
Sometime the day will come when the 
wife is recognized in law as entitled to 
acertain proportion of her husband’s 
income; in no other way can the prom- 
ise * With all my worldly goods | thee 
endow ” be justly fulfilled. As it is, 
the dissatisfaction arising out of the 
present disproportionate division of the 
general fund in many households, leads 
women to seek other means of obtain- 
ing money, by the desultory exercise of 
some talent or accomplishment, thus 
rendering themselves comparatively in- 
dependent. Though there can be no 
objection to this on abstract grounds, 
and the care-free arrangement of man 
modern households permits this outside 
pone on the part of the wife with. 
out detriment to her other duties, yet 
the innovation is not without its dangers 
and temptations. The normal condition 
of marriage is that which’ places the 
bread-winner’s obligation on the hus- 
band and father. The inside cares of 
the household are usually more than 
sufficient to occupy a Woman’s time, es- 
pecially if they are fitly discharged on 
the moral and spiritual side, and _ it 
must always be regarded as unfortu- 
nate when a married woman, with hus- 
band living and physically able, is com- 
pelled to earn money for the support of 
the family. Such a necessity can Dut re- 
flect injuriously on the entire household. 
The dignity and the becomingness of 
the family relation are alike destroyed. 

Another feature of married life, con- 
tributing to its desillusionnement, is 
more difficult yet necessary to touch 
upon, viz.: the prevailing, often. inevita- 
ble, but deviouabla familiarity engender- 
ed in our mode of living. Certain types 
of foreign civilization have something 
to teach usin this respect. The con- 
stant intimacy practiced among the in- 
mates of the American household is not 
found among the better classes abroad, 
and there can be little doubt that a di- 
rect moral and physical loss is involved 
in this point of difference. There is a 
waste to both nerve and spirit which 
we little realize. In Europe the mar- 
oy de convenance mori for great- 
er formality in the habits of the house- 
hold, a formality conducive, in many 
cases, to natural dignity and _ repose. 
With us the same spirit of commercial 
greed and display, a false sense of econ- 
omy,enter into the regulation of the 
affairs of the household, as into social 
concerns; and the crude habits and cus- 
toms of a new civilization remain lon 
after their actual need has dosittied. 
Continued close intimacy and contact, 
even with the nearest object of affection, 
brings a subtle sense of weariness, none 
the less real and harmful that it is un- 
‘recognized. The need of some degree 


of solitude, of occasional quiet retreat, 


_or Spiritualists. 


beyond intrusion of even the most 

rized and sympathetic companionship, 
is very precious to all refined natures; 
yet it is one which the arrangements of 
the average household, and the very 
architecture of our homes, conspire to 
defeat. This need of solitude is one 
that springs from the spiritual side of 
man’s nature, the consciousness of an 
inviolable selfhood, which, more than 
anything else, proclaims man’s kinship 
to God. We are learning to pay more 
respect to this individual selfhood in 
every relation in life. Our educational 
and political theorists are taking it into 
account more carefully year by year: It 
should meet with as frank and grateful 
recognition in the home. 

When we have rejected the foolish 
fallacy that marriage is the joining of 
two separate wills and natures into one, 
and that one the stronger or more gift- 
ed, and recognize it instead as the union 
of two hearts in some noble purpose, 
and a love that has learned to “cast out 
fear,” then shall we approach the true 
ideal. Not necessarily “like to like,” 
but “like in difference.” Moral sym- 
pathy, a kindred purpose and ideal in 
life, forms the truest married bond. We 
will not even except love, when it ex- 
ists without this sympathy, for though 
such love may be true and honest, it has 
little power to comfort or strengthen. 
In the union based on this moral like- 
ness and sympathy, with the necessary 
degree of affection, all conflicting claims 
of meum ei tuum will cease, for those 
entering it will have learned that among 
the treasures of the spirit, most is gained 
where least is demanded; and the bless- 
ing of giving will exceed and include 
all others. Cc. P. W. 


THE UNITARIAN PLEA FOR 
. BREADTH. 


A line from the interesting report of 
All Souls’ Church, of Chicago, will 
serve as my text. It is this,—* Thestand 
this church has taken in denying the 
right of any organization to establish a 
thought limit to Unitarianism.” I wish 
to show that this stand of All Souls 
church is precisely what all true Unita- 
tarians, of whatever shade of opinion, 
have really at heart. It will be obvi- 
ous that this is what Unitarians, such as 
“Unity” largely represents, are con- 
tending for. They say squarely that 
religion is.larger than any definition, 
They see men like Mr. Salter and Mr. 
Adler and certain Hebrew Rabbis who 
are full of the life of religion — men of 
hope, faith and love, and they pro- 
nounce it intolerable to rule such men 
out of our fellowship. All the men of 
faith, hope and love are in our fellow- 
ship; they must necessarily love and 
trust each other and work on parallel 
lines and towards the same direction. 
The men of largest faith and love, 
though of different religions, are evi- 
dently closer together than men with 
little love in the same church. Prac- 
tically, we know no Unitarians who 
deny this. It is old standard Unitarian 
doctrine. It is lived. up to, not abso- 
lutely, but as nearly as any truth held in 
our churches. We wish often that cer- 
tain other affirmations had as vigorous 
and general emphasis. 

This is specially true whenever we 
touch personal cases. We wish that 
our people were as advanced in the gen- 
erosity of their giving, in the largeness 
of their sympathies towards all kinds 
and conditions of men, in their politigal 
courage and freedom from _partisan- 
ship, as ar | already are in their cheer- 
ful fellowship generally towards any 
true and honest inan who comes among 
them, whatever religious opinions he 
may hold or lack. I should like to be 
sure indeed that our people had learned 
to be quite as tolerant to honest Bap- 
tists as they are to honest Materialists 
In fact there have 
never been a set of people in the 
world, caring at all for their religion, 
who have come so near as our Uni- 
tarian people have come to learning 
the lesson of tolerance for others and of 
trusting in the power of the truth. 
Doubtless the screws will bear screw- 
ing tighter in that direction, but there 


are a great many otherscrews that need 
tightening more, and which, I believe, 
must be attended to before” we can 
screw the first set much further. 
Surely, if tolerance and fellowship are 
to have any significance they must 

roceed from proportionate depth and 
intensity of life. 

But, some one asks, if we are substan- 
tially agreed in our attitude of friendly 
recognition towards all honest persons, 
how should any of us seem to differ 
about it? This is the point that we are 
coming to. It is because we Unitari- 
ans cannot bear “thought limits ” which 
bound andcenfine us. Our people can- 
not even well bear the appearance of 
such limits. They are unduly suspi- 
cious about them. They are jealous of 
the words, terms and expressions, 
whether positive or negative, which 
seem to involve “thought limits” to 
their religion. 

Mr. Salter’s position will illustrate 
our meaning. the has been lecturing or 
rather preaching admirably to us lately 
in Boston and Cambridge. On the side 
of our sentiment he has a very large 
vision. None probably would -respond 
to his words more readily than Unita- 
rians. But on the thought side he ap- 
pears to many of us to work under 
limitations. He does not give more to 
our intellects, but rather less than other 
men, as Martineau or Emerson. 
While on the whole we believe that he 
affirms and intends to affirm spiritual re- 
ality, we can see that to many he must 
seem to deny, to restrict, to shut off 
somewhat of the sky view. It is more 
than that, he leaves out certain familiar 
names, as of God. What most men care 
for in religion is the sense of the Infinite. 
Religion without the Infinite element 
seems dwarfed and trivial. The name 
God stands to many for this infinite 
thought, for infinite right, truth and 
love. Mr. Salter would, perhaps, be 
the last to drop this thought, but the 
dropping the name quite deliberately 
is misinterpreted, very naturally, to 
mean the very opposite to what Mr. 
Salter’s evident sentiment is. There- 
fore many, who would otherwise en- 
joy his gift of preaching, feel that he 
has put up barriers and said what is 
mot, ra than given them a quite 
open sight of reality. If is not to Mr. 
Salter’s larger thought that they object, 
but to his “ thought limits,” | 

It goes without saying that Mr. Salter 
would be welcome everywhere in our 
churches, But em we try toarrange 
a church specially to suit his prefer- 
ences, and with this view we drop out 
words and expressions, hiterto in use 
and still agreeable, to a considerable 
number. We will drop out the words 


‘God and Christian, for example, and 


substitute more general terms as Right- 
eousness and Love. This action will 
be open to two opposite interpretations. 
Those of us who are accustomed to the 
varieties of religious dialect, who know 
that Righteousness is also a name of 
God, and Love the precise characteriza- 
tion of a Christian, will not dream that 
a mere change of phrase has changed 
our thought of religion or narrowed our 
basis of Church fellowship. 

But there will be sure to be oth 
who.-will interpret our action as sute 
stantially putting Mr. Salter’s “thought 
limits ” upon the church; as committing 
the church to mean less than it meant 
before. I do not see, with human na- 
ture as it is and language so imperfect 
a vehicle of thought, how you can pre- 
vent this second interpretation, which 
takes one action for a tendency to nar- 
row and minimize religion. 

This will be obvious, when we go one 
step further and suppose that our church 
for the more complete comfort of a 
very exceptional class like Mr. Salter 
agree to strike out the “devotional” part 
of the service. We all know, as be- 
fore, that the spirit of devotion may 
still remain, though without any stated 
prayer. The sermon may be full of 
the thought and atmosphere of prayer. 
Nevertheless it is impossible that many 
will not feel that you have narrowed 
and limited the service; you have con- 
trived to put an appearance of neg 
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UNITY, 


upon it. Religion certainly is not larger 
for what you have done, even on the 
side of thought. Mr. Salter’s service 
at its best is a narrower service and not 
the broadest possible. We suspect that 
he feels this himself. At any rate there 
are many who would feel in the delib- 
erate omission of the stated prayer the 
lack of the wide sky view of religion. 

It seems to me this class, as well as 
those who speak in their behalf, deserve 
consideration and sympathy, which they 
have not altogether had from the gen- 
erous friends on the other side. They 
are not bigots: they do not wish to put 
thought limits upon religion, but they 
are ER ha oyer-shy—of fixing 
thought limits of a negative sort. The 
orthodox side, they feel, is not the only 
direction in which religion may be lim- 
ited. It may be restricted and throttled 
in the opposite direction of repression, 
doubt and denial. True men like Mr. 
Salter do not alone require sympathy; 
in fact, being strong and robust, they 
do not need it, but the church is set also 
to establish the faith of the timid and the 
narrow-minded and not to jostle, alarm 
and disgust them without good reason 
and great tenderness and affection. For 
the church, like all human instrumen- 
talities, cannot be managed for the ab- 
solute convenience of exceptional indi- 
viduals, but for the help and growth 
of the many. 

W hat is more, the church is not truth- 
ful, when it is forced or urged to adopt, 
by mere majority votes, expressions, 
however excellent, which fall short of 
hearty and general acceptance,—much 
less, which seriously serve to misrepre- 
sent any considerable part of its mem- 
bership, As matter of fact, we sus- 
pect that Mr.Salter would vastly prefer 
the fellowship, such as he would natu- 
rally have in any liberal church, which 
liked to keep its familiar words, God and 
Christian, than the somewhat artificial 
fellowship, arranged expressly for him, 
in achurch whose majority, in the face 
of misunderstanding, had voted to erase 
certain words and names. In which 
church would the on be most 
fre, hearty and spontaneous 

I am aware, indeed, that discussion 
and votes often hep to educate our 
minds and to bring needful discipline in 
the art of living together, but I submit 
that their value is apt to be largely over- 
estimated. But whatever we vote, es- 
pecially by way of change, we must 
reckon on the fact that our Unitarian 
people need to have it made perfectly 
sure that the new action or the new 
statements mean a larger and not a nar- 
rower conception of religion. And this 
we shall only accomplish by the inten- 
sified quality of our life and work—by 
just such object lessons as we trust Mr. 
Jones and All Souls’ church are _ 
senting. Patience and time and love 
will do the rest. C. 52. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Mrs. Sara A. UNDERWOOD contributes 
a story of Chicago life to a recent number 
of the Religio-Philosophical Fournal, ent tled 
“ A City and a Soul.” 


AccorpDINc to the /#dependent, 112 Presby- 
teries out of 214 have voted in favor of the re- | 
visionof the Westminster Confession, 53 vot- 
ing in the negative and 5 not at all, with 44 
yet unheard from. 


Tue last annual election of officers in the 
Contemporary Club of Philadelphia, modeled 
somewhat after the Nineteenth Century in 
laced one of UNITY’s con- 
orace Traubel, in the office of 


tributors, Mr. 
treasurer. 


Revs, Joun W. CHApwick and W. J. Pot- 
ter, who are to take part in the Parker 
inemorial service during the Western Con- 
ference, will remain in the city fo: the follow- 
ing Sunday. Mr. Chadwick will occupy the 
pulpit of the Third Church in the morning 
and of All Souls in the\evening, Mr. Potter 
reversing this order. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was lately given 
by the laymen of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches of San Francisco and Oakland, 
preliminary to the organization of a Unitarian 
Club. About eighty-five gentlemen sat down 
at table. Most of the speeches were made b 
the laymen, one of whom said the chief requi- 
site in a minister was “sanctified tact.” Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, the newly-appointed sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association, 


sends us @ circular of the Club, further par- 
ticulars of which may be found in Notes from 
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Contributed and Selected, 


THE WORLD-OHILD. 


Man th’ epitome of Nature, 

Cosmic compend, world compressed. 
Tree and tiger, lamb and lion, 

Ocean’s surge and heaven’s rest. 


All the quenchless passions striving 
Each with each and one with all— 
All the fine and gracious liftings 
Of the soul above their thrall— 


All his fierceness and his terror, 
With his gentle, loving care— 

All his truth and all his error, 
With his courage and despair-—%} 


~ These but mark from whence descended 
Man, the child of earth and light, 
In whose wondrous being blended, 
All the elements unite. 


F. O. E, 


WOMEN IN PUBLIO OFFIOES. 


The recent discussion upon the dis- 
missal of three women to give place to 
three men in the U. S. Internal Reve- 
nue Office at Chicago, should arouse 
women to try to get a more intelligent 
understanding of their status in govern- 
ment offices than they have had hereto- 
fore. It ought toconsolidate women in 
favor of Civil Service Reform, for so 
long as they labor under political dis- 
abilities, there lies the only hope of wo- 
men for justice in public places. 

At present women are employed as 
clerks of the lower grades only; in 
most of the government offices in 
Washington and elsewhere. The an- 
nual appropriation bills for the depart- 
ments see to it most carefully that 
women know and “ keep their places,” 
viz., at the foot of the class; the regular 
form being solemnly re-iterated yearly, 
so many female clerks, at so much a 
year, making it impossible for a woman 
to receive above a certain salary, no 
matter what her services may be. 
Women do most of the hard, exacting, 
routine work in Washington, for small 
salaries, while the interesting, respon- 
sible and high-salaried work is invari- 
ably given to men. Uncle Sam gives 
the same salary for the same work to 
men and women only in a few cases, 
where it was never contemplated that a 
woman should hold the office, and so 
the salary was fixed for a man, nothing 
being said about “females.” For a 
long time it has been perfectly clear to 
me that men of the common sort, 
and politicians of all sorts look 
‘with a jaundiced eye” upon women 
in government offices. This is because 
the average American looks upon office 
as the fit and proper reward for politi- 
cal services. While everyone es 
the buying of offices with money, many 
frankly advocate their purchase in any 
other manner. . 

The proposition that public officers 
and their assistants should be chosen 
for one purpose alone, to transact the 
business of the public honestly and 
efficiently, is met, by most people, with 
distinct and outspoken disfavor. 

If the idea of having the _ pub- 
lic business transacted in a business 
manner, by persons fitted for the 
work. in ,hand,,and without regard 
to their political opinions on serv- 
ices, gains ground, women will gain, 
will become the best public officers ob- 
tainable; but if the spoilsmen hold 
their own, if office continues to be held 
the proper pay for political services, 
women must, in order to maintain their 
footing already gained, enter the politi- 
cal arena and perform. those services 
which entitle them to consideration. 
One Chicago woman has _ received 
an appointment already, in payment for 
her speeches during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign; the question whether 
she is fitted for her place has not been 
discussed, probably, very much more 
than if she were a man. 

This is a straw which shows which 
way the wind is blowing. The ap- 
pointment referred to is certainly based 


upon better grounds than those upon | 


which many women have been given 
places, viz., the political services of their 
male relatives, but it does not answer 
to ahigh ideal. The personal fitness 


of the candidate for his or her work 
should be the first consideration in every 
appointment to public office, and that 
is the main idea of Civil Service Re- 
form. 

ApA C. SWEET. 


THE WARS WITHIN THE OHUROHES, 


“*QOut with him,’ The same cry which rang 
through the court of Pontius Pilate, was 
heard in a Christian church in Chicago yes- 
terday, and, suiting the action to the word, 
angry men forcibly ejected from the church a 
preacher of the gospel.” —Chicago Daily News, 
2rst inst. 

Without attempting to discuss the 
consistency of the historic parallel, the 
above extract is very suggestive because 
of the thought which runs between the 
lines. Two bishops within one de- 
nomination, each of whom claims to be 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ; two confer- 
ences fathered by these two bishops, 
each of whom poses as the true repre- 
sentative of its denomination, and the 
sanctified spirit of Christianity. Each 
bishop, supported by a certain body of 
church goers, is rreaed over a confer- 
ence. Each conferenc¢sends a minister 
of the Gospel~dfPeace to a_ local 
church that souls may be saved by pre- 
cept and by example. The clergyman 
who arrives first takes possession of the 
pulpit. Clergyman No. 2, upheld by 
his angry friends, forcibly protests, but 
is forcibly ejected from the House of 
God. “It is probable,” continues the 
report, “that the affair will be carried 
into the courts.” 

Is the organized church of Jesus 
Christ far in advance of the spirit dis- 
played by the church in the days of 
Pontius Pilate? This is the unan- 
swered question which really stands 
out from between the lines of an every- 
day, undenominational newspaper. 

Let me recall a few more cases in 
point, For several years a religious 
organization struggles along and finally 


reaches a point where it seems to pros- 
per, spiritually and financially. The 


appointing power places a minister over 
the church who is distasteful to a certain 
number. At last there is what, in 
political parlance, is called a “split.” 
The breach is not closed. There is a 
secession, each party insisting that it is 
the true church. Those who refuse to 
abide in the house which they have 
helped to build, proceed, at once, to buy 
a lot a short distance away, erect 
another structure and set up a rival 
organization. ‘Two factions boil within 
another church. Those who are most 
in authority attempt to depose a choir 
leader. With scowling faces and set 
teeth, two-score boys (upheld by their 
parents, elders and teachers) march out 
of church and refuse to sing under any- 
body but their favorite. 

I take no note of the wars of church 
against church and of sect against sect. 
Though they are as fierce and unre- 
lenting as quarrels within a church, in 
our day, at least, they do not sink in 


‘disgrace to the depth of facial distor- 


tions and physical violence, a necessary 
feature, so the churchmen say, of saloon 
passions, labor agitations and ward 
politics. On the contrary have not 
these uncompromising warriors within 
the churches of Jesus Christ very much 
to learn from politics? The astute 
statesmen of the nation will tell them 
that-the most acrimonious political 

uarrel of modern times—the ‘Hayes- 
eGdee-ive submitted to arbitration. 
For the sake of peace, that brother 
might not again be set against brother, 
as in the past days of blood, at least 
half a nation put passion behind, and, 
having done so, millions of men sub- 
mitted to what they considered a final 
injustice. In the labor ranks arbitra- | 
tion—a patient and Christian discussion 
of disagreements—is daily gaining = 
the violence of strikes, upon the po a 
of “my terms or war.” “ But we will 
not put up our swords to compromise 
with the Devil,” say these religionists. 
No man—no Christian would com- 
promise with evil or follow the steps of 
a bad leader. But, asarule, the quarrels 
which are most bitter are those over 
some question of authority or church 
discipline, some personal preference or 


dislike, some matter of polity, which in 
the business world and in affairs of 
state would be considered amenable to 
the laws of common sense, and the 
government of the New Testament. 

Behind these bickerings, of course, 
lie the disagreements over religious 
tenets—and perhaps, after all, here is 
the animus of the whole matter. Is it 
to be wondered at that many utterly 
refuse to stand upon any but the peed, 
est confessions of faith, when they ean- 
not but believe that these are some of 
the fruits springing from an attempt to 
live upon particular dogmas of belief? 
Whatever the true cause of the wars 
within the churches, the unrelenting, 
the unchristian spirit displayed in the 
conflict is repelling thousands from the 
by-ways and teldaved who might other- 
wise come in to strengthen the visible 
church of Jesus Christ. 

H. G. CuTLer., 


Oe 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 

His was a beautiful ideal, never to be 
completely realized, as he anticipated, 
by any earthly society; but let us not 
doubt that this rejected stone will yet 
take its place in the temple of the Re- 
ligion of the Future—the true religion 
of Humanity—which shall be neither 
exclusively Christian nor Buddhist, nor 
Mohammedan nor Hindu, which shall 
be known by no sectarian designation, 
Into its fold shall be welcomed all sin- 
cere and earnest seekers for the truth, 
all who strive for its manifestation in a 
life of righteousness, all who believe in 
the language of one of its prophets, that 
“Truth is our only armor in all passages 
of life and death.” Its blessed ministry 
shall lead them, and lead all the world at 
last toa perfect recognition of the Brornu- 
ERHOOD OF MAwn; and to that trustful 
acceptance of the universe, which, in- 
dependent even of theistic dogma,stands, 
to all reverent and thoughtful minds, as 
the rational fulfillment of Jesus’ doctrine 
of the FATHERHOOD oF Gop. 


Dr. Lewis G. Fanes. 


“ A FEw good books are better than 
a wilderness of modern novels. Our 
ordinary reading makes us familiar with 
Amelie Rives, and so we are liable to 
forget a Washington and Franklin, to 
know the passion of a doubtful. kiss. 
As a matter of suggestion, we would 
like to see all our school teachers pay 
attention to our great days. The oe 
and girls in the higher forms might 
write essays about our leading men. 
Taste in reading is not an accidental 
affair, but one that is acquired and can 
be wisely directed. What the average 
American wants is more real history 
and less personal politics. We fuss and 
fume over the present small men and 
forget the really great dead men. At 
present the school .- reads about the 
Quays, Delamaters, Wallaces, Bill Mc 
Mullins, and Tammany Halls, and only 
hears of Franklin as a name, or asso- 
ciates him with a kite and a streak of 
lightning. Every school boy should 
read the life of Washington, Franklin 
and Lincoln, at least. Every school 
room should have the American States- 
men series. The need of the hour is 
intelligent citizenship, and one of the 
best means of acquiring the requisite 
knowledge is to study the past.”——-ZLan- 
caster Examiner. 


“It is no disgrace to Channing that, 
living in the earlier portion of the cen- 
tury, he did not see truth precisely as 
do many who live in the latter portion 
of it; itis no disgrace to a communion 
that so especially treasures his memory, 
if appreciating him for so many things, 
it refuses to make him the standard- 
bearer of its present advance. I allude 
to this particularly, because there is a 
spirit of marked unfairness among those 
unfriendly to liberal thought, in delib- 
erately upholding the opinions of those 


-who at an earlier time «were the hon- 


ored exponents of liberal opinion, and 
impliedly binding their successors to 
support their every deliverance under 
the penalty of being regarded as apos- 


tate from essential truth.” 
C. P. MASSEY. 
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UNITY. 


May 10, 1890 7 


Shuneh Boon Pulpit. 
MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
AGNOSTICISM 


Delivered by F, W. N. — at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


More than ever before the current of 
the spirit of the times urges us to di- 
rect our attention,x—more than to the 
orthodox antiquated world—to those 
who, with us, wish to be called liberals; 
but who refuse the name of believers, 
and who give the impression of more 
or less conscious dislike of religion in 
general. 

Before proceeding it must be under- 
stood that we cannot treat the subject 
at length as space is limited. We shall 
first try to draw a few main lines, and 
then choose one of the most important 
movements for revision, describe it and 
point out what, from our standpoint, 
has to be condemned in it. If it is true, 
as we think, that our movement occu- 
pies a purely spiritual standpoint, be- 
cause our religious conviction acknowl- 
edges and desires no other basis than 
the experience of God’s life and work 
in us, it is clear that all those are our 
opponents, who deny these inner, spiri- 
tual witnesses, who think, at least, that 
to acknowledge them as true and valu- 
able, they need something more real, 
more tangible—that is more material. 
The great power which opposes us, 
and to which all our opponents may be 
said to belong, is matertalism. I do not 
mean the philosophical system of that 
name. This system has no longer any 
earnest adherents in our day. Coulda 
more apparent inconsistency be thought 
of than the doctrine that the sublimest 
truth consists in the denial of all spiri- 
tual matters, and consequently of any- 
thing that could be called truth. Such 
a philosophy does away with itself. 
Neither do | refer to practical material- 
ism, that is, to that condition of the 
human heart, which clings to the sen- 
sual and material, as to the highest 
good. This is not the fault of the rea- 
son principally, but a lack of moral de- 
velopment, against which even the 
soundest thinker must fight and be on 
his guard. I ¢all materialism that in- 
firmity of faith, which does not trust 
the inner spiritual experiences, unless 
confirmed by external proofs which are 
audible, visible or tangible. Orthodoxy 
is guilty of this materialism, in so far as 
it cannot spare the letter of the bible in 
order to believe that God has spoken 
and still speaks, and does not acknowl- 
edge spiritual sublimity, unless con- 
firmed by miracles. Modern spiritual- 
ism is guilty of this materialism, 
because it has no other basis for its 
faith in immortality than the supposed 
visible and audible revelations from the 
spirit world. But atheism, more than 
any, is the spiritual offspring of this 
materialism; the denial of the existence 
of God, or as it is nowadays better 
called agnosticism, that is the denial of 
the possibility of knowing anything con- 
cerning God. The followers of all 
these forms of thought refuse with us 
supernatural revelation, which is the 
basis of orthodoxy; they attach, as we 
do, very little value to the so-called, 
externally-noticeable phenomena from 
the spirit world of the  spiritualists. 
But as they nowhere find any proofs, 
sufficiently: satisfying the demands of 
their common sense, and of five senses, 
yet consider such the only possible proofs 
—they acquiesce in, yea boast of their 
ignorance, and regard all who are con- 
vinced that their mental experiences af- 
ford them certainty concerning the in- 
visible things as deceived deceivers 
sometimes, respecting what they ac- 
knowledge to be honest convictions, 
sometimes pitying a little such unrea- 
sonable fanaticisms, sometimes mocking 
bitterly and despising proudly. 

Now, these agnostics we will con- 
sider a little closer, endeavoring to de- 
fine our relation to them more accur- 
ately. For among them are represented 
many very different shades of opinion 
and personalities, with which we cannot 
but sympathize,though we do not agree; 
while there are others whom we can 


__. searcely regard otherwise than as hos- 


tile to what we consider to be sncred; 


and still others, who, according to my 
opinion, have been heard but too much 
and too long. Among the former I 
class for instance, William Salter, the 
leader of the Society for Ethical 
Culture at Chicago, Ill., who, though 
he dare not call himself a religious 
preacher, gives us the impression of a 
religious man in every sentence spoken 
or written. If he does oppose religion 
he does it as did Isaiah once; (Isaiah 
1:10-18) or as Schiller, who said “ that 
he could not confess any religion,” 
and when asked why not, replied, “ Be- 
ing religious.” itis because he consid- 
ers religion without virtue so abomin- 
able, so hypocritical, so detrimental, 
that in opposition to it he preaches virtue 
without religion with full confidence. 
But he could not do this with so much 
earnestness and fervor if this virtue 
were not sacred to him, if he did not 
revere the godhead itself in the power 
of holiness. What is it that distin- 
guishes him from us? Misunderstand- 
ing, principally. As for him, he has 
known religion mostly in a garment of 
unreasonableness and immorality, has 
consequently learned to despise it, and 
has welcomed pure morality as_ the 
gospel which was to deliver mankind 
from this religion. As for us, we have 
from childhood learned to love religion 
as a veritable inspiration to all that is 
pure and good, and hence we can 
hardly imagine how anyone can despise 
religion. But if, in the name of this 
morality, we hear him enjoin not only 
precisely the same actions, but also 
the same disposition of heart and will, 
which we desire as the most beautiful 
result of our religious preaching, we 
feel that whatever misunderstanding 
may separate us, we can never regard 
and oppose each other as enemies. 
But we receive an entirely different 
impression from those who oppose re- 
ligion as a stupid, silly fancy, without 
having, asit seems, any other or higher 
purpose than mere opposition. These 
offend us by making religion in gen- 
eral responsible for that form of religious 
faith which they oppose exclusively; 


and by pretending not to know that, 


there is another conception of religion, 
which does not suffer in the least from 
any of their attacks. Among such we 
think of Ingersoll and Watts in the 
United States, of Downes Dekker in 
Holland, the latter of whom under the 
name of Multatuli was for a long time 
applauded and followed by many 
youths as a new prophet. If I here 
insert the translation of the “ Prayer of 
the Agnostic” as a sample of his 
preaching, I certainly do him no injus- 
tice; as the masterly form, the boldness 
of expression, the passion of despair, 
which are expressed in it, cannot but 
captivate the imagination, until we 
quietly consider the real content of the 
poem, and consequently being sobered, 
put it aside, reserving our admiration 
for the artistic form. 


The Prayer of the Agnostic. 


“T know not whether man’s creation 
had an aim or was but accidental; nor 
whether a God or Gods make merry 
with our griefs, and sneer at our im- 
perfectness. If that were true, it 
would be a horror! Who is to blame 
that weak, sick stupid ones, are stupid, 
sick and weak? If we are made 
with purposed destination, but, being 
incomplete, reach not the goal, the 
blame for all these faults will not strike 
us, the made, it strikes the Maker! 
Call him Zeus, or J matters Jehovah, 
Baal . . . (it is all the same), if he ex- 
ists, he must be good and pardon us, if 
we do not comprehend him. He had 
power to manifest himself, but did not 
do it. Otherwise he would have done 
it so that no one could deny, so that 
everyone would say: ‘I know, feel, 
understand whatever others now pre- 
tend to know of God! It is of no use 
to me. I do not know him! a 
what was revealed to others did He 
hide from me? Or does the father 
love one child more than the other?’ 

So long as this God is unknown to 


one man, it is only slander to believe in, 


| 


God. ‘The child that calls in vain his 
father, does no wrong, the father who 
lets his child call in vain is cruel. It is 
better to believe, there is no father at 
all, than that he should exist, but to be 
deaf to his child! A better time may 
come! May be then we shall know 
that he exists, that He was watch- 
ing us, and that with reason He was 
silent. ... Then, well then, there is 
time enough to praise, to thank... 
but not before, not now! It would 
weary Him to see that we adored Him 
without knowing why; and he is fool- 
ish who tries to clear the ignorance to- 
day prevailing, with unknown-to-mor- 
row’s light. Why should we serve 
Him? Wished He to be served, he 
should reveal to us in what way. 
The idea is absurd—that He expects 
of man adoring, worship, praise and 
should not indicate how He desires it. 
If we do not fulfill His will, it is His 
fault. His fault; it never can be ours. 
Meanwhile, until we better know, I see 
not, why God is needed, to distinguish 
a virtue from crime. Reversedly! 
Whoever does good to be rewarded by 
this motive, self, reduces good to evil, 
toatrade. If he lets evil alone, not for 
his love of good, but fearing the anger 
of this God, his only name is—coward! 
I do not know Thee, God! I called, I 
sought, implored Thy answer—Thou 
kepst silent! I desired to do Thy will, 
not with a selfish purpose, but'as any 
child does what its father wills—for 
love. But all in vain—no answer came. 
I, panting, wait the hour, which will 
reveal me that Thou art. Then I will 
ask: *My Father, why, why could 
Thy child not know before that it pos- 
sessed a Father, that it did not stand 
alone in his hard battle for humanity 
and for the right? Or wert Thou so 
assured that I would do Thy will, not 
even knowing it? That I, though un- 
aware of Thy existence, still would 
serve Thee as Thou willst be served? 
Could this be true? O Father, if Thou 
art, give answer; drive thy child not to 
despair! O Father, stay not mute, if 
from His bloody cross the /ama sabach- 
thani cries! Thus the agnostic grieves, 
and shrinks for pain at his self-chosen 
cross,'and groans. I thirst. The wise— 
who knows God well—mocks at the 
fool and gives him gall, and cries: 
‘ Hear, Hear, He calls his father!’ and 
mutters: ‘ Thanks, O Lord, that I not 
am as he,’ and sings a psalm: ‘ Blessed 
is the man that sitteth not, with the un- 
godly, nor walks in the way of the sin- 
ners. The wise man steals to his safe 
and counts his usury. The father still 
stays silent. God, there is no God!” 
What do we learn from this poem? 
That the agnostic is just as orthodox 
as the least educated in his conception 
of revelation! God is not good, says 
he, for otherwise he would reveal him- 
self, so that everybody could understand 
Him; that is he would make himself 
externally audible and visible. Evi- 
dently he knows no other revelation, or 
at least, does not trust an other. “ Be- 
yond sentiment,” he writes in a note, 
“believers do not get. They take their 
recruit for a soldier. The belief in 
God has no firmer basis than the belief 
in ghosts. When belief is speaking, 
logic and science are silent. ‘Therefore 
let us silence the faith, at least when we 
want to know thetruth.” Here he be- 
trays clearly that he admits no other 
knowledge than that which is based 
upon material observation, that all inner 
experience of the spiritually developed 
man. is scornfully rejected by him as 
sentiment and fancy, as if it had no 
firmer basis than the belief in ghosts; 
that is to say, he speaks here as the ma- 
terialist, who consider nothing real and 
actual if it cannot be seen with the 
bodily eye and touched with the hands. 
Hereby only can we explain the rep- 
resentation (to us a real blasphemy) of 
God’s eternal and intentional silence. 
If God is a spirit—and in our souls 
there is no longer place for a more ma- 
terialized conception of God’s being— 
if God is a spirit, He can but speak 
to us in aspiritual way, being not exter- 
nally, only internally audible. But if 
we conceive of God’s speaking,to us in 


a 


this way, who has ever called to him 


from the depths of heart, and has wait- 


ed in vain for ananswer? This calling 
itself, the longing for communion with 
God, created within us, is a speaking, a 
revelation of God, a becoming con- 
scious of the God-child within us. And 
the prompting of conscience is another, 
to most people more comprehensible 
speaking of God. No, we do not need 
a belief in God, thereby to distinguish 
between good and evil; but that we do 
make this distinction, that we always 
must makeit, willing or unwilling,—this 
very fact makes the speaking of con- 
science a speaking of God. e adore 
and trust it as the will of God, because - 
the “ Thou must” is to all of us su- 
poe and in the long run irresistible, 

ecause in unconditional submission to 
it is our only veritable peace, joy and 
liberty. 

Truly, this agnostic too knows 
enough. He knows that God, if he 
exists, must be good. He knows that 
good is supreme and worthy of all our 
love. Hecan therefore understand that 
this faith im the supreme power of 
good and the faith in God are but two 
circumlocutions of entirely the same 
inner experience, and that therefore the 
words, which Pascal, after an attack of 
doubt, heard in his inner heart, concerns 
him also: * Thou wouldst not seek Me, 
if thou hadst not found Me.” If we seek 
the power of duty as the highest, un- 
conditionally, this power is to us God; 
and, though we have no other concep- 
tion than that God is the Holy Power 
which prompts us for the good. By it 
the deepest essence of all religious faith 
is indicated. If we are asked what we 
gain thereby, whether we know now 
anything more than this agnostic, I an- 
swer, that I concede he correctly un- 
derstands that—that this is neither a sat- 
isfactory conception of God, a solu- 
tion of life’s enigmas, or revelation of 
future’s hidden fate. Certainly agnos- 
ticism has a sacred right of existence, 
and a sublime task as opposed to many 
of the old company of priests, who 
speak about God and truth as familiarly 
as of their neighbor’s household, and 
shake their pious heads with ridiculous 
impertinence at any and every doubt. 
It reminds us how little we know as 
yet, how much of modesty we need in 
all we speak or think concerning the 
invisible things. 

But this may not keep us from grate- 
fully welcoming every beam of light, 
which breaks through the clouds, and 
from giving ourselves an account of 
what is and by that light revealed in 
and around us. As soon as we have 
acknowledged the supreme power of 
holiness,this is discovered to us as an aim 
for the individual man and for human- 
ity; this becomes to us the way toward 
rest for the intellect and the heart. If 
the power, which impels me towards 
the good, is to me the highest, that is 
God’s power; I will not only try to re- 
spect and obey it in all things and al- 
ways, but I also dare to trust it. For 
in that case it is not only the highest 
power for me, but for all men, to which 
sometime, all will bow. If it is Z¢hzs 
power, which, if I love it, will cause all 
things to work together for good, all 
those things cannot exist without it, the 
entire universe must be so constituted 
that all things do work together for our 
good. This conviction—though as for 
the rest I understand little or. nothing 
of the relation between God and the 
world—this conviction gives me a feel- 
ing of infinite rest. Now it is not so 
difficult for me to acquiesce in the un- 
avoidable, now I can wait for God’s 
time, now do, with all my power all that 
which my hand findeth to do, without 
being anxious about to-morrow. Now 
there is and remains a height to me, to 
which I can flee from this mundane 
world, now I have more than myself 
only, with my ig, gab - wavering 
sense of duty; now I have a higher, 
holier, mightier one than myself to 
whom I bow, upon whom I lean, a 
divine father-heart, to whom I can dis- 
close my troubles, where I can regain 
my courage and energy. Ae) 

The agnostic . cannot pray, even — 
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though he compose the “ Prayer of 
the Agnostic.” Others ask in plain 
words: “what good can prayer do? 
We know: miracles do not happen, 
nature goes its inexorable way. The 
only thing we can obtain is that which 
with an earnest will lies within our 
own reach. Well, then it is not pray- 
ing, but laboring which will profit us; 
laboring a great deal better than pray- 
ing!” Certainly, but all this does not 
concernus. Inthe first place, it isa mat- 
ter of course, that, speaking of prayer 
we do not think of this or that special 
form; that we ask from Him, who is a 
spirit, nothing but spiritual communion, 
a living and working with God in our 
hearts. And this praying with us con- 
sequently means nothing else than 
strengthening and sanctifying our wild. 
It is not compelling God to work mira- 
cles for us. It is to view all things, 
life and the world in God’s light. It 
is to lift ourselves up to that height, 
where we feel again that our ideals are 
not fancies, but rousing voices to a 
higher life, rousing voices from a high, 
a real power, which by resuscitating 
in us so much that is great and sublime, 
gives us for allthisa guarantee. Upon 
this height we learn to be ashamed of 
every unholy and base desire; while we 
feel that no holy effort can ever be in vain, 
and that, as often as our courage threat- 
ens to leave us, the eternally Faithful 
one takes us by the hand, and whispers 
to us, “ Fear not, I am with thee.” - 

I hope that I have succeeded in de- 
fining our standpoint in regard to ag- 
nosticism, and in explaining why we 
maintain religious faith as the fruit and 
demand of our own spiritual and ethi- 
cal life. In so’ far as these agnostics 
lack earnestness, our endeavors to win 
them for appreciation and acceptance 
of our standpoint will remain fruitless. 
But where this is not the case, we do 
not abandon the hope that they, who 
withdraw from all believers and hence 
from us, as from unreasonable fanatics, 
will gradually learn that we bind our 
freedom of thought as little as they; 
and at the same time acknowledge that 
in the moral task, which they also ac- 
knowledge, all can be regained in a 
perfectly reasonable way, which has 
been at all-times the strength, the con- 
solation and the assurance of the faith 


in God. 


Gorrespandente, 


Dear Uniry:—The churches that 
form our Western Conference, are knit 
so firmly together in love and fellow- 
ship, I feel assured you will give place 
to a brief account of a few months’ 
work of the Post-office Mission, Church 
of the Unity, <t. Louis. In answer to 
advertisements, inserted in two of our 
weekly journals (continued six weeks), 
we have received 78 requests for litera- 
ture, from the Dakotas to Mississippi, 
the largest portion of the Indian Terri- 
tory. All, save a few of these applica- 
tions were well written and expressed. 
Assuming they were as yet unac- 
quainted with our beautiful faith, we 
forwarded to them the fundamental 
doctrines of our church, “A Brief 
Statement,” “ Unitarian Belief,”  Or- 
thodox Views of the Atonement,” 
and others of like character; with ser- 
mons best adapted to enforce these 
views, with copies of Unity and the 
Register. Accompanying these, were 
letters explaining the object of this mis- 
sion. This literature has been sent for 
three months. Then a letter of inquir 
concerning results was written. e 
will allow these “ unchurched parishon- 
ers” to speak for themselves. A lady 
from Little Rock} writes, “I am not 
a Unitarian,—have been a Presbyte- 
rian, but am one no longer; would like to 
be acquainted with the belief of your de- 
nomination. I know it denies the Trinity. 
and that is the extent of my knowl- 
edge.” Later date, she says: “TI have 
read everything you have sent me, and 
I am surprised to find a church so well 
adapted to the progressive thought of 
this century, and which seems marked 
bya high and holy purpose. I think 
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it the best growth in: the Evolution of 
Thought that exists in the religious 
world. | 

A gentleman from Indian Territory 
writes: “ Having been born and reared 
in a strictly orthodox community by 
Baptist parents, my early religious in- 
structions were in accordance with their 
creed, which I tried in vain to believe. 
Arriving at years of maturity, and look- 
ing upon life: from the stand-point of 
reason and science, I was forced to re- 
nounce the creed of my fathers, unable 
to believe the horrible doctrines there 
taught. I never heard a Unitarian 
sermon, and never read any Unitarian 
literature until I received the mail mat- 
ter so kindly sent. I find it the most 
rational and beautiful conception of the 
Bible, God, Heaven, Hell, Human Na- 
ture and Christ, held by any denomina- 
tion of which I have any knowledge: 

And yet another: “I read my litera- 
ture carefully, frequently re-read and 
then pass it over to others. Have read 
with keenest delight sermons of Rev. 
M. J. Savage, and always found in the 
Unity something of real interest to 
me;” and from another: “I am ex- 
tremely pleased with the views, opin- 
ions and doctrines held forth by Unita- 
rians. Especially do I admire “Orthodox 
Views of the Attonement ” and “ Re- 
birth of Jesus.” From timeto time I 
have had the opportunity to read a few 
sermons by Mr.Savage; did not know he 
was of the Unitarian faith. I was brought 
up in the Roman Catholic church, in 
Austria, Europe, as far back as I can 
remember my spirit rebelled and re- 
fused to submit to the priest. Coming 
to thiscountry I abandoned the church 
of Rome, neither could I associate with 
the various Protestant sects, and force 
myself to believe in “ one God and three 
Gods.” . . . I was on the. brink 


ing the sermons of Savage, Clarke, 
Learned, Dewey and others, I can 
without hesitation, euhccrihe to the 


Unitarian faith.” 

A .young man of 20, struggling to 
gain an education and “make some- 
thing of himself,” battling at long 
odds, against a sea of troubles—the girl 
he had hoped to have made his wife 
dying, a sunstroke injuring his eyes, 
sick, disheartened,—he returned to the 
farm to help the father, between times 
to read uxley, Darwin, Emerson 
and Longfellow. Disgusted with Or- 
thodoxy, he turned to Spiritualism. 
“Logical deductions, born of my read- 
ing, caused me to relinquish that. My 
mother was taken sick. I turned 
‘maid of all work,’ taking care of my 
mother and the house, my soul drifting 
with the winds, grasping for something 
‘I knew not what. Then came this 
literature. Unity was like the water 
of life to me; one day over-worked and 
discouraged, I read ‘ Blessed be Drudg- 
ery. I read it with work undone, 
dishes standing from breakfast, then I 
prayed as all should pray, with busy 
hands and cheerful heart, and at night 
no home could have been brighter, or 
neater than ours. My mother and I 
read these papers and tracts, then give 
them to others. I have debated them 
in our Lyceum meetings.” * * * 

These are extracts taken from a few 
letters, at random, there being “ an em- 
barassment of riches” to select from. 
Our church has five ladies, whose plea- 
sure it is to send out these “ glad tid- 
ings.” They are faithful to the work 
and I learn there is an effort to have a 
Post-office Mission conference, in con- 
nection with the May meetings. It is 
an admirable thought. 

Mrs. J. H. BARNARD, 


Sec. P. O. Mission Church of the Unity. St. 
~ Louis. 


LET us remember that after all, the 
one great Ferce of the spiritual world, 
—its correlated Gravitation, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism and ital 
Force, all in one,—is pure Divine 


‘Love. — Frances Power Codbde. 


Brg what thou singly art, and person- 
ate only thyself. Swim smoothly in 
the stream of thy nature, and live but 


one man.—S7r Thomas Browne. 
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of infidelity and ‘atheism, but after read- | 


She Study Gable, 


Practwal Hints for the Teachers of Public 
Schools, By George Howland. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The above is one of the International 
Education Series, which has gained 
such general commendation from the 
readers of instructive books and won 
deserved praise for the publishers. 
Prof. Howland’s position as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Chicago 
entitles him to a careful hearing on 
educational topics. He is known to be 
an advocate of advanced, but not ex- 
treme, ideas on the subject of public 
instruction, a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple that education is a process of 
educing knowledge and mental activity 
from the pupil rather than one of text- 
book memorizing and stuffing; yet he 
moves slowly and cautiously, some 
would say too slowly, in the work of 
practical reform, being nothing of an 
agitator or iconoclast, only a man of 
wide and keen intelligence invested 
with a responsible position, which he 
fills with great credit and dignity. 

Prof. Howland’s book is made up of 
nine essays, originally delivered before 
the teachers of Chicago, for which the 
author makes no stronger claim than 
that he believes them to be based on 
“correct psychologic principles,” and 
hopes they may serve in their measure 
to “rid our schools of the old, dull, dead 
routire.” Farther on he says “the one 
great thing needed in our schools, 
public or private, is that spirit of 
humanity and culture, which shall make 
their life healthful, happy and prog- 


ressive; the wellspring of an upright,- 


true, cultured manhood, and a willing, 
working, watchful and faithful citizen- 
ship.” This is excellent to begin with, 
no better sign of healthy growth can be 
found in any department of work than 
the spirit of self-examination and self- 
criticism; and it may be said in this 


connection, that the increasing. desire 
manifested by those connected with 


our public schools to improve the stand- 
ards of work therein is a most hopeful 
sign. ‘The work of progress is never 
so effective and thorough as when im- 
pelled from within. Mr. Howland has 
many sufficiently radical things to say 
about the outworn methods of study 
still in use in ourschools. ‘The chapter 
on “ The Place of Memory in School 
Instruction” is especially interesting. 
Prof. Howland does not decry mere 
memoriter work in the vigorous manner 
of some of the reformers. On the con- 
trary he assigns the development of 
meornney a high and important place, 
especially in the training of the very 
young; but this feature of school life 
should always be left subservient to 
other needs. Memory, even the most 
finely-trained, exists but as means to an 
end, and the simple true end of all 
education is not mental acquirement 
but mental power. Our space will not 
permit us to notice this book at farther 
length, as we should like to do, calling 
especial attention to the chapters on 
The Character of the Teacher, How 
the School Develops Character, Moral 
Training in City Schools, all subjects 
pregnant with interest and an enlight- 
ened conception of the general subject, 
and which in themselves will induce 
many teachers and parents to procure a 
copy and read for themselves, 


Russia—Its People and Its Literature. By 
Emilio Pardo Bozan. Translated from the 
Spanish by Fanny Hale Gardiner. Price $1.00, 
Chicago: A. C.,McClurg & Co. 

Interest in this book is greatly height- 
ened by the translator’s preface, giving 
a sketch of the life and character of Se- 
nora de Bozan. She was a Spanish 
woman, whose. father was obliged, for 
political reasons, to leave his country, 
taking his young daughter with him on 
his wanderings from one State of Con- 
tinental Europe to another, thus accus- 
toming her, from early life, to the so- 
ciety of men of distinction, and culti- 
vating a cosmopolitan breadth of mind. 
Under the influence of the new literar 
movement in her own Jand, led by wri- 
ters like Valera, Galdos and Alascon, 


| She began to feel the desire to write her- 


self, and one or two works of fiction 
were her first attempts. The boldest 
innovation which she committed was 
her appearance in 1885 as a_ public 
speaker before her own countrymen, 
wholly unaccustomed to the sight of a 
woman on a public rostrum. Senor 
Castelar advised and encouraged this 
undertaking, which proved entirely suc- 
cessful. To her work on Russia the 
author does not pretend to bring any 
first-hand knowledge, lacking, as she 
admits, the almost indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a knowledge of the language, 
and forming most of her opinions from 
books. Her interest in Russia was first 
aroused by Dostoiewsky’s “ Crime and 
Punishment.” The saibivats treated in 
the work are the usual ones: Russian 
Nihilism and its Literature; the Rus- 
sian Novel; Russian Realism. The 
book is entertaining, and will add to the 
reader’s general sum of information on 


an important and deeply interesting sub- 
ject. 


In and Around Berlin. By Minerva Brace 
Norton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $1.00. 

This little volume contains a pleasant 
account, in thirteen chapters, of a jour- 
ney to Berlin. It is written in a bright 
and sympathetic vein, and evinces the 
intelligent and thoughtful observer on 
every page. Thechapters on “ Family 
and Social Life,” and that giving an ac- 
count of a day’s session at the German 
Reichstag are especially interesting. 
The writer’s visit to the Prussian capi- 
tal was timed to permit participation in 
the celebration of Emperor William’s 
ninetieth birthday, and the sketch given 
of this event shows how closely the 
freedom-loving Germans held their ven- 
erable ruler in their hearts. 


Corporal Punishment. By Richard C. Hum- 
phreys. Pamphlet. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
We had occasion some time ago to 
refer to the discussion on Capital Pun- 


ishment arising from the divided report 
of the Committce un Rules and Kegu- 


lations of the Boston School Board. 
The reply to the majority report made 
by Mr. Humphreys has now been print- 
ed for general circulation, and affords 
interesting and valuable reading on an 
important subject, on which the city of 
our Puritan ancestors seems strangely 


behind. 


*“ The Public School and the Catho- 
lics ” is a forcible pamphlet prepared by 
Rev. Joseph H. Greaee, of Madison, 
Wis. ‘The value of the Public School, 
and its mission in preparing children for 
citizenship, is clearly shown, as well as 
the attitude of the Catholics toward it. 
The writer valiantly defends the Amer- 
ican idea—that of a government organ- 
ized on the humanity of man to guard 
common rights and to promote a_ uni- 
versal manhood, and recognizes that the 
Public School is essential to the perpe- 
tuity of that idea. The State does not 
say, “ Patronize this or that school”, but 
“Give your child a preparation for 
American citizenship ;” while the Cath- 
olic hierarchy says, “ Send your child to 
a parochial school, or suffer the penalty 
of excommunication.” Thus, while the 
Catholic church is assuming to advocate 
paren-al rights, it is merely insisting 
that the parent shall follow the dictates 
of the priest. Itis very appropriately 
suggested that Romish zeal for educa- 
tion might be better exerted in such 
countries as Spain, where it is less gen- 
eral than here, and the church‘has un- 
limited power. Quotations from Cath- 
olic authorities show that the destruc- 
tion of the Public Schools is aimed at, 
though certain eminent ecclesiastics pro- 
test to the contrary. Brief as is the 
pamphlet, it throws much light upon 
the subject and should be read by those 
protestants who lament that the youth 
of the land must be deprived of a relig- 
ious education, because it is not furnish- 
ed in the Public Schools. 


Devotion to our Ideal is worship; the 
higher the Ideal, the nobler the worship. 
fF, W. Newman. 
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oles from the ‘Hie, 


Chicago.—The Western Headquarters pre- 
sented a scene of pleasant excitement on 
Monday with delegates coming in, bringing 
an atmosphere of hope and good fellowship 
ship with them, while the preliminary work 
of the various committees heralded the spirit 
of mutual help and usefulness, which is the 
largest element in the practical religion which 
Unitarianism stands for. 

-—The evening of April 30th was a memorable 
one in All SoulsChurch. It was the occasion 
of the first annual reunion of the confirmation 
classes, about fifty members being present. 
For the last five years Mr. Jones has met as 
many of the children of the parish as cared to 
give an hour or two of their Saturday morn- 
ings, from October until Easter, to learn about 
the different religions, the origin of man, and 
the growing thought of God from the earliest 
to the present time, with special reference to 
Unitarianism and All Souls Church. Under 
his guidance these young people have dwelt 
on high themes, and will not be found want- 
ing when asked to give a reason for the faith 
that isin them. On this occasion tables had 
been placed in the auditorium of the church, 
beautifully decorated with ferns and flowers, 
and bountifully spread with good things. 
After ample justice had been done to the sup- 
per, the business of the evening commenced, 
Harry L. Bangs acted as toastmaster, and 
after each class had responded by one of its 
members, short papers were read on “Our 
Four Great Masters,” “Why We Float the 
Flag,” the «“ History. of All Souls Church,” 
and “ All Souls Church in 1920,’ ’ interspersed 
with songs and recitations. Mrs. Leonard 
said a few words on the “ Educational Work of 
a Church,” and Mrs. Jones spoke briefly on 
“Church Home Making.” ‘The scene itself 
was a most eloquent illustration of her re- 
marks. In response to the toast, “Our 
Pastor,” Mr. Jones said a few tender, thought- 
ful words to the children, full of affection and 
encouragement; he wanted them to strive for 
the high and great things of life, and he told 
them of the struggles and rewards that ever 
awaited the climbers. One of the pleasant 
episodes of the evening was the unrolling of 
a large map of the world executed in water 
colors, showing the present territory occupied 
by the great religious systems of the world. 
The plan was developed and the information 


studied out jointly in the class. But the work 
was all exccuted in water colurs by the hand 


of Miss Bessie Gore, a little girl of eleven in 


the class of ’90. To this work she has given 
her spare moments tnrougnout the season. 


The map is to be mounted on rollers and 
backed with cloth so as to constitute a con- 
venient tool in the future studies of the various 
classes of the church. The children were 
anxious to mark the evening in a special 
manner by giving Mr. Jones a presecut that he 
might keep in remembrance ot it, but being 
unable to find anything quite nice enough or 
good enough or able to express all they 
wanted it to say, ag they tng to bring this 
difficulty to him, as they\ are in the habit of 
bringing other thought problems for solution 
Saturday mornings. So Master Eddie Frear, 
on behalf of all the classes, presented him 
with $20 to be multiplied many times by their 
love and affection. Before separating an 
organization was formed for future work, and 
a president, two vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer were elected. 


Boston.—The ninth season of classical 
music rendered by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has just closed. The 
crowded attendance at the concerts and the 
previous afternoon rehearsals has assured a 

ood musical training to many families. 
“ Preaching” will be the topic of discussion at 
the next meeting of the “ Monday Club.” The 
present and past ministers at large of the city 
held, last week, a delightful reunion at the 
New South Church, on the invitation of the 
ladies connected with the various chapels of 
the “Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.” 
From Sunday, July 27, till Sunday, August 3, 
the thirteenth annual Unitarian Grove Meet- 
ing will be heldin Weirs, N. H. The Uni- 
tarian Clubs are closing their series of winter 
banquets. In Watertown (suburb) much good, 
practical talk, and very much practical work, 
has been done during the past year of the Club, 
showing the wisdom of their management. 
The Boston Channing Club held a delightful 
annual meeting and “ladies night.” A part of 
its work has been to investigate the current 
literature read by the average boy, and to con- 
sider the present need of a lodging house for 
the older working boys in our city. The essay 
of the evening was upon “ The Influence of 
Women’‘upon the Professions.” Ample prepa- 
rations are already made in every direction for 
the recurrence of “ Anniversary Week.” Sev- 
eral new, popular tracts are now ready at the 
American Unitarian Association rooms which 
may be had for the asking. Every church 
vestibule should hold a good assortment of 
this free Christian literature to compete. with 
the minister in home influences. 


Rochester, N. Y.—We are in receipt of the 
May calendar from the Unitarian Church of 
Rochester. Topics for the month, subject to 
change, are as follows: May 4. The Higher 
Unitarianism. Mayr. Rev. Dr. bps ae rg 
preaches. May 18. “ Paradise is at the Feet 
of Mothers.” May 25. “That Passeth Un- 
derstanding.” ‘Topics for the Sunday-school 
lessons are also given, and the various week- 
day meetings of‘ the month. We learn that 
the Boys’ Evening Home is still successful, so 


far as full membership makes success, though 
the pleasant evenings out-doors lessens some- 
what the average in-doors. With sixty or 
seventy present each evening we shall proba- 
bly want to keep the Home open at least half 
way through May. “The Emerson Class has 
finished its volume of Essays: Twelve Starry 
Monday Nights. The attendance has averaged 
forty-seven, and many friends, not connected 
with our church, have een one with us in this 
Emerson fellowship.” The last page of the 
dainty monthly is “ A Prayer” from A. A. 
O. in UNITY. 


Decorah, Iowa.— In articles second and third 
of the Constitution of Unity Church, Decorah, 
the “Bond of Union” is stated to be “Our 
Faith in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man,” and the object is “to 
teach and practice religion as the law of love 
and duty for all mankind.” In a supple- 
mentary note to the constitution the aim of 
the society is further stated in the following 
words: “We would do our part to liberate 
persons from the theological tyranny of creeds 
and sectarian exclusiveness, and unite them in 
the fellowship of charity. We aim at the 
acquisition of enlarged views of man in refer- 
ence tohis duty and his destiny; at truthful 
conceptions of the moral government of the 
world; and to keep pace with the march of 
intelligence and the advancement of truth in 
the minds of the wisest and best. We would 
lead all to see the supreme importance of 
character and a true life in the things pertain- 
ing to religion—finding our religious fellow- 
ship and Christian union in a common pur- 
pose to bless mankind. We affeal to all 
living minds and generous hearts to strike 
hands with us in the cause of truth and right- 
eousness and love.” 


Jamestown, N. Dak.—Rev. Helen G., Put- 
nam writes: “I held two services in Valley 
City, April 13, and am to hold two more on 
the 27th, and “expect to go there two Sundays 
per month until further notice.” The heart 
of this devoted missionary has recently been 

made glad by a substantial token of confidence 
and interest in her work from friends in the 
East as the 1esult of an entertainment given 
in Channing ‘church parlors, Newton, Mass. 
The lady sending it—a stranger to Miss P.— 
writes: “Having heard of your good work 
in the cause of Unitarianism and knowing 
that money is always acceptable and neces- 
sary for its success, 1 take great pleasure in 
sending you the inclosed draft.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—The laymen of the 
Unitarian churches in San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Alameda recently met visiting and 


res'dent Universalist and Unitarian clergy- 
men at Quimner at ne Lick NOuse. ‘The object 


of the meeting was as stated in the circular: 
“To take steps to form a layman’s organiza- 
tion, which, meeting more or less informally 
at some central place, shall promote good 
fellowship among its members, and discuss 
topics of general interest to the community, 
the plan of organization to be similar to those 
so successfully established in other cities.” 


Bermuda Bottled. 


‘You must go to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
| ble for the consequences.” ** But, 
) doctor, I can afford neither the 
|} time nor the money.” “* Well, if | 
! that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. | 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold ' 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the | 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
oon hites which it contains, 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get. the 
} original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” | 


JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


5-TON WACON SCALES, 260. 
BEAM BOr 
BRASS TARE BEAM. 
Freight Paid. 
Warranted for5 Years . 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. 1 - 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Scales. 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 
TACOM INVESTMENTS. 

GUARANTEED 10% net 


cm all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
she thriving city of TACOMA 
we send you one-half the profits : 8% 

loang, first-class security Write for inf 
Best references giv 


PEALWING BROLE 4 DAYS, Tacoma, Wash 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.” : 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. meal: oy MSE TE ge 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. a Se 
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Don’T Give UP 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off’ a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


*‘For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”’"—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“*“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
bfood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Lowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $6 a bottle. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


ConTENTS:—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 

We can commend the book to a 4 one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not tape its savor with the change of the 
ytars,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE* FARMER'S = O1GE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SA¥PLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cincaco te 
re 


$15. ss —to 9 $250,202 Monnet ye ta nate 
Garni taaen needs eee Atably 
employes also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Va. 


| ee ent A ATM ag: 


MAN. LLEWELLYN & C0, 


2 WASHINGTON 


—_—__ 


Send for Circular 
giving 


AGENTS 


Special Information 
and Terms. 


WANTED, 


ee 
THE LAWS OF HEREDITY 


(Cloth, 12mo 383 pages, $1.50,) 


THE EVOLUTION OF DODD 


(Paper, 12mo 153 pages, 25 cents,) 
and a Cloth Bound Prospectus of 


THREINGDOMS OF NATURE 


(Illustrated, over 500 pages, $3.50,) 


All sent, prepaid, to any Agent on 
receipt of $1,00. 


Address W. W. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GENERAL SOHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Honore Block, - . CHICAGO’ 


PAMPHLETS FROM THE ~ INDEX.” 


’Messianic Expectations, By Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. ‘I'wo Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; 1V. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 
5 cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine ot Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A, 
Chadbourn.and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. § cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. § cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. 


Voysey. 10 Cents. 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. 
All these to one Address, 50 cents. 


Any book advertised by us witt be sent predaid by mati 
@ express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of A ape at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Pamphlets by DR. FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Truths for the Times. Fifty affi1 mations on 
Christianity and Free Religion. 10 cents, 
Compulsory Education. 5 cents. 
The God of Science. 10 cents, 
Is Romanism Real Christianity ? 
A Study of Religion. 10 cents. 
Christian Propagandism. 10 cents, 
The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Abbot. 10 cents. 
These seven Pamphlets to one address 
0 cents. 


any b00k advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mait 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 
TSS FACTORS OF 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION, 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, Post paid. 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


By THOMAS HH. HUXLEY 
and GRANT ALLEN, 
PAPER, OCTAVO; 15 CENTS, post paid. 
For 30 cents we will mail these two books and Unity 


10 weeks to any name not now on our list. Send for 
catalogue of other scientific books at low prices. 


Address: 


eee % H. KRERR & Co., eublishers 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


INVESTMENTS 


in Sieaaet aed Mineral or Tiniher rR a ear me in Eastern Rentechy 
Visenta Sete is cat were nero Pater Oo 
re pro n or near 
nen nee Cent. Cael soune of Old Vi nia,will ere weer 
apiiete ond omen aT 


(090%: wanrek gametorestae: [DAY 
HE YAN nm ang an og 
THE. aD NEE BLADE eENTS 


By Rev. Charles 


Io cents. 
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Ghq Bante. 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun. —Peace is more strong than war. 

Mon.—No power can die that ever wrought 
for truth. 

Tues.—The deep religion of a thankful heart. 

Wed.—Thou livest in the life of all good 


things. 

Thurs.-The love of all things springs from love 
of one. 

Fri. —From the shade of self she walketh free. 

Sat. —In thought and word and feeling so to 
live as to make earth next Heaven. 


—F. R. Lowell. 


BOYS WANTED. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain and power, 


Fit to cope with anything, 
These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones, 
Who all troubles magnify, 


Not the watchword of “I can’t!” 
But the noble one “I'll try.” 


Do whate’er you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal, 


Bend your sinews to the task, 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Though your duties may be hard, 


Look not on it as an ill. 


If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


In the workshop, on the farm, 
At the desk, where’er you be. 


From your future efforts, boys, 
Comes a nation’s destiny. 
— Selected. 


A YOUNG TENANT. 

* Oh, yes, I have all kinds of tenants,” 
said a kind-faced old gentleman; “ but 
the one that I like the best is a child not 
more than ten yearsof age. A few 
years ago I got a chance to buy a piece 
of land over on the west side, and did 
so. I noticed that there was an old coop 
of a house on it, but I paid no attention 
to it. After a while a man came to me 
and wanted to know if I would rent it 
to him. 

* ¢ What do you want it for ?’ says I. 

* ¢ ‘To live in,’ he replied. 

“© ¢ Well,’ I said, * you can have it. 
Pay me what you think it is worth to 
you.’ 

“ The first month he brought two 
dollars; and the second month a little 
boy, who said he was the man’s son, 
came with three dollars. After that I 
saw the man once in a while; but in the 
course of time the boy paid the rent 
regularly, sometimes two dollars and 
sometimes three. One day I asked the 
boy what had become of his father. 

“ ¢ Fle’s dead, sir,’ was the reply. 

*¢Is that so?’ said I. *How long 
since?’ 

“ ¢ More’n a year,’ he answered. 

* ¢T took his money; but I made up 
my mind that I would go over and in- 
vestigate, and the next day I drove over 
there. The old shed looked quite de- 
cent. I knocked at the door, and a lit- 
tle girl let me in. I asked for her moth- 
er. She said she didn’t have any. 

“© ¢ Where is she ?”’ said I. 

“¢ We don’t know, sir. She went 
away after my father died, and we’ve 
never seen her since.’ 

* Just then a little girl about three 
years old came in, and I learned that 
these three children had been keeping 
house together fora year and a half, 
the boy supporting his two little sisters 
by blacking boots and selling newspa- 
pers, and the elder girl managing the 
house and taking care of the baby. 
Well, I just had my daughter call on 
them, and we keep an eye on them now. 
I thought I wouldn’t disturb them while 
they are getting along. The next time 
the boy came with the rent I talked 
with him a little, and ‘then I said: 

“© ¢ My boy, you’re a brick. You kee 
on as you have begun, and you will 
never besorry. Keep your little sisters 
together, and never leave them. Now 
look at this.’ ° | 
_“T showed hima ledger in which I 
had entered up all the money he had 
paid me for rent, and told him it was 

all his with interest. ‘ You keep right 
on,’ says I, ‘and I’ll be your banker; 
and when this amounts to a little more, 


a aha . 


I’ll see that you get a house somewhere 
of your own.’ That’s the kind of a 
tenant to have.”—-Chicago Herald. 


THE CROW AND THE DRAKE, 


A duck with a brood of ducklings 
was walking along the edge of Han- 
kin’s Pond, near here, a few days ago, 
when one of a flock of crows that were 
hanging about the spot lit on the 
ground near the ducks and pecked and 
strutted to and fro, in her indifferent 
sort of way, as though not noticing the 
presence of the ducks, but all the time 
drawing closer and closer to them. 
Finally the crow made a sudden move- 
ment, captured a duckling, and flew 
away with it, greeted by a loud chorus 
of congratulatory caws from its com- 
panions, who had been perched in a 
tree not far away, as quiet as mice. 
There was a great commotion in the 
duck family over the loss of one of its 
members, and the old duck’s drake, 
which had been swimming in the pond 
near by, hurried to her and quacked his 
condolence. | 

After a few minutes another crow, 
probably envious of the success of its 
fellow in securing so delicious a meal 
so neatly, dropped down on the ground 
and began a system of similar man- 
ceuvers. ‘The cawing of the crows ceas- 
ed instantly, and the eyes of the flock 
evidently fixed on their scheming com- 
panion, watching the result of his wiles. 
A farmer who had been an eye witness 
of the first performance now thought it 
strange and stupid on the part of the 
old ducks, after their experience, that 
they did not take their little ones in the 
water. But he did not interfere, being 
curious to see what success the second 
crow would have. He soon discovered 
that the ducks had longer heads than 
he gave them credit for. The crow 
pecked and sided: along until it was 
quite near the ducks, when it darted 


forward to seize a duckling; but the 
drake had his eye on the marauder, and 


before the crow had the duckling, the 
duck had thecrow. It seized the black 
robber by one leg, and, in spite of the 
latter’s yells and flutterings, plunged 
into the pond with it. The drake 
swam a few feet, and then dived with 
his prisoner. 

The capture of the crow filled the 
flock of crows with alarm, and they 
rose in a body and circled about with 
deafening cries. The sudden disap- 
pearance of their comrade beneath the 
water aroused all their suspicious 
nature, and they flew rapidly away. 
The drake remained below for an ex- 
traordinary long time, and when it 
came to the suface the crow was not 
with it. It appeared soon afterward. 
It was as dead as a stone, the revenging 
drake having drowned it. The drake 
swam back to its mate and family, and 
aloud quacking of congratulations fol- 
lowed, after which the whole family 
launched themselves in the water for a 
triumphal swim.—New York Sun. 


OGhe Dewgst Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be prompty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unity will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on -cceipt of price, by the publishers of Unity 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


A verelgn Match, By Madame Bigot, 
(Mary Healy). Price $1.00. 16mo., pp. 246. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Raphael. From the French of Alphonse 
de Lamartine. Price $1.00. 16mo., pp. 248. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


History of Mexico. By Arthur Howard 
Noll. Price $1.00. 16mo., pp. 288. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Robert Browning: Personalia. By Ed- 
mund Gosse. Price 75 cents. 16mo., pp. 


96. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 


Lake Champlain and its Shores. By W.H. 
H. Murray. Boston: JIeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 261. ‘$1.00. 


The Master of the Magietens. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 324. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. | 
Tales of New England. 
ewett. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 276. Boston: 
oughton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Sarah Orne 
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Does it hurt 


the Clothes ? 


( 
. We hear that some woman said of 
¥ earline—« it's the greatest thing I ever saw for 


easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I'm afraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 


find PEARLINE irresistible. 


Beware 


Waves 


ing, “too good to be true.” 
How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
to anything but won- 
* Cderful merit. 
flow absurd to suppose 
“. that millions of women 
woulduse PEARLINE 
year after year if it hurt 
the hands or clothing. 
flow absurd to suppose 


that any sane man would 


risk a fortune in advertising an 
article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 

That's just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work—dquality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 
tear—economy—test it any way you will—daé ¢esé zz. 


You'll 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S ecules | 
166 N 


are not, and besides are dangerous, 
anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Russia: Its People and Literature. By 
Emilio Pardo Bozan. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 293. 


Price $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The Lag tema and Its Self-Conserva- 
tion. By William M. Bryant. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 304. Price $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. 


In and Around Berlin. By Minerva Brael 
Norton. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 268. Price $1.00. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Amateur Photographer’s Handbook. By 
Aruiur Tivpe. Daice Qx-a5. Cloth, R~o., Pr 
147. Paper, 75 cents. Chicago: The John 
Wilkinson Co. ’ 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E. Hale. 


‘‘ Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of on Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale’s Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for a purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home rnail. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston Fournal of Educa- 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address? 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 


those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
Address: — . 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


The Amateur Photographers Hand- 
Book, by Arthur Hope. Latest and 
best work on the subject, thoroughly 
practical and clear. The book of all oth- 
ers for the amateur and professional. 
New processes, hitherto unpublished. 
Writesan eminent photographer, Your 


mhaptee on Exposures is ue.” Beau- 
tifulillustrations. Send for descriptive 
circular. Paper cov 


ers, 75 cts. Cloth 3h 
receipt of rice. THE JOHN WIL 
Publi ers, State Street, Chi 


25. mail 
INSON CO., 
cago. 


} in relation to Sex. 


219 pages, retail price $1.00, Our price to 


ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictiona of 2500 musical 
terms, 


25 —— post-paid. H, R, PALMER, Box 
. ty. 


YS Pesci Petar: deseo tae 
PLA logue free. T. DEgNisoN,Chicago,1li. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. Cloth, $1.25, paper, 60 
cents. 


Darwin’s Descent of Man, and Selection 
Cloth, $1.50, paper 75 
cents. 7 

Darwin’s Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms, Cloth, 
75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 


spencer’s Pata vf LE mics. 
cents, paper, 15 cents. 


Spencer’s Education and Progress. 
Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 


Spencer’s Genesis of Science and Fac- 
tors of Organic Evolution. Cloth, 75 cents, 
paper, 30 cents. 


Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, Birth and 
Growth of Myth, and Childhood of the World. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper, 45 cents. 


Clodd’s Story of Creation. 
cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Ribot’s Diseases of the Memory, Dis- 
eases of the Will and Diseases of Personality. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 45 cents. 


Mypaetiam : Its History and Develop- 
ment, by Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Darwinism: An Exposition of the 
Theory of Natural Selection, by Alfred Rus. 
sel Wallace. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method vi 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘*The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.""—Pudblic Opinion, 

‘Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.""—Watts'’s Literary Guide. 

‘*Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all areas readers to follow him 
with pleasure.'’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By A//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts."" 
—New York 7ridune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY . LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By /-. Maz 
Miller, Price, 75 cents. 


“They are the ripe expression of a life-lonj 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.’ 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
a of the idea of God in human thought and 

istory. 


£ 
‘*An effort to purify our idea of God.""—Ziéte- 
rary World, London. 
‘* The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvment.’’—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 


tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. rice, 
10 cents. 

**In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.''—£i/ste News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mais 


Cioth, 60 


Cloth, 75 


or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cask with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one y ee; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new iptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen 
S. Dak., offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
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UNITY. 


May 10, 1890 


Annonngements, 


Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.— Unity will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. |Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice mis- 
sion workers may order as many extra copies 
as they can use at this rate. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 
The Treasurer of the Conference has re- 
ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1890: 
Amount previously acknowledged.- _. $2,365 90 
May s5, Miss Emma Dupee, Chica. 


go. , : “er 25 00 

“ Mrs, E. W. Dupee, Chica- 
go. . , 8 6 25 00 
“« Mr. C. C, Cheney, Chicago. 25 00 
“« Mr. Alex. Dunlop, Chicago. 5 00 
“ G F. Harding, Chicago. . 25 00 
“ W.G. Nichols, Phila. . . 5 00 
“ Friend in Mass. : , 2 00 

“ All Souls Church, Chicago, 
balance. : “ie EN 193 00 

“ Unity Church, Hinsdale, 
additional, : :, 5 00 

«“ First Unitarian Church, Da- 
venport, Ia. , ' 30 00 

“ Unitarian Cong’l Church, 
Luverne. ‘ , 10 00 
“ Towa Unitarian Conference. 10 OO 

“ Unitarian Society in Young 

Ladies Seminary, Paines- 
ville, O. ik a 10 0O 

“ Unitarian Church, Manis- 
tee, Mich. : , 35 00 

On Guaranty Fund: 

“« J. B. Galloway, Chicago. . 50 00 
« Mrs. W.G. Wood, Chicago, 10 00 
“ Miss M. L. Lord, Chicago. 10 00 
“ Mrs. M. A. Dow, Chicago. 25 00 

“« C.J. Richardson, Princeton, 
Ill. , , te og 10 OO 

“ Annual membership, A. W. 
Gould, Manistee, Mich. I ‘OO 
“ Unitarian Society, Detroit. 100 OO 

“ Universalist Church, Mon- 
roe, Wis. . rr eee 10 00 
$2,986 go 


Tue thirteenth annual Unitarian grove 
mecting will be held at Wcirs, N. H., begin- 
ning Sunday, July 27th, and closing Sunday, 
Aug. 31d. The newly incorporated Unitarian 
Grove Meeting Acsociatinn hac thece gather. 
ings in charge, and will spare no efforts to 
make the occasion this year profitable and at- 
tractive. A full programme will be published 
later. 


Capitalists and Small Investors read “War” 
Robertson’s advertisement in this naper. 


Ruins of Empires 


— 


V OLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘lo which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodiacal 
Signs and Constellations by the Editor, With Portrai 

and Map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages, Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c. 
G8 Printed from entirely new plates, in large clear 
type, on aeery laid paper. Seanell be the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Publishing Company, 


4 Warren Street, - New York. 
C.A.LONG’S 265 OENTS 
p MUCILAGE p BY MAIL 
60 pnt APF o, Ney, _ 
No Bottle, 


No Waste 
No Muss. 


“fe too 
H, 


Agents’ profits month. Will prove it 
forfeit New pastenite 3 out. A 


ULL WEIGHT™ 
Ce PURE” 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cen . It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alam. Soldonly in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO.., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


HELPS = SELF-CULTURE. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicortr 
DEON .~ . cncahcenpneemreemetiienaneeoene 10 

2 Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 

Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
CIOER, BBM ccc ccc ccccecescnsesccoccccocce 50 

3. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By 
GEE OFS Oe SPT nnice wh antwedad sebonese 10 

4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorcrt 
He, SEMMsgnd Cognsotccsqncescges. cesccece 25 

5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 

Criticism of Henry George. By Grzs B. 
PES ones used canotececqnseeesenece cscs 25 

. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
PE bccsccstesievtioddniendhweedionn ante 10 


6 
7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
OP DOR Bbc BOs inkanic kbbak cea dubbnton 10 
S. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEats.......... 10 
9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
SD SO ai need men nehemnh obeamede 10 
10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GrorGe L. Fox......... 10 
11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WILLIAM F. ALLEN... 10 
I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MARBAN.. 10 
13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lioyp Jongs...-....... 10 
tory Art. Ctudico wi the Esives vf 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By Etten D. HALE... 10 
15. Religio History and Thought. 
By oun G. ZO SRS 10 
16. Studies of Holland. 
PT dadabedbebedab sins hanhs hanensdiarteene 10 
17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK 
ls a dbidele da elehe ie kb noise nkn 10 
18S. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago-.... 10 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid Y mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address na 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


One person in each locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at work 
forus during the next few months. 
\ Some earn $2@ a day and up- 

wards, and all get grand wages No 
\ one can fail who follows our di- 
rections. All is new, plain and 
easy. Experience not necessary. 
Capital not required; we start 
you. Bither sex, young or old. 
§ You can live at home, giving 
i work all your time or spare time 
only. One person has earned 
$5000 during past few months; 
aie you can do as well. “o room to 
explain here. fuii particulars and informction mailed FREE to 
those who write us at once. Better not delay if you want work at 
which you will be sure of earning a fares sum of money 
every month. STINSON & Co., Bor G@QM, Portland, Maine 
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This beautifal song, together with 
100 other latest songs, worps and music 
complete, will be given, ABSOLUTELY 

FREE, to every one sending only 10c for 
a three months trial to the HOME. CIRCLE. 
Over 300,000 pzor_e read our paper every 
month. We want 300,000 more. 

The HOME CIRCLE is ably edited, splen- 
didly illustrated, and altogether one of 
the most fascinating papers published, 
Remember, 100 SONGS, words and music 

complete, and the HOME CIRCLE for 
only 10 ets. Address 

THE HOME CIRCLE, 
$14 Olive Street, 
Sr. Lvuuis, Mo. . 


N30DAYS 


T 


on 


Y, night, and . 
easy, mail, Circulars free. 
EGC s Chicago, Ili. 


LS 
Watt 


Forinfants & Invalid 
rintan nva 

Nota madicine but Hyd ry 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 


Pamphletfree. oe i 
(on every label). Palmér, Masa, 
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or 
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le sent free 
Chidester..& Son, 2%4Bond 8t., 2 Y 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 18mo., I11 pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clearl 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and provin 
also how one over-ruling power works the 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore, To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate—J/rs. L. 
F, Furness, in Unity. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, aud 
\Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. <A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Philadelphia Record, 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Weu 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-réad with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who hae at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16m0., pp. 191. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/Ai- 
cago Tribune. 


“There is nothing unworthy here, either in } 


morals or in art.”.—/’hAiladelphia American. 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”"— Toledo Bee. 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.”—Zhe Open Court. 


Wind Flowers.—By Luella D. 
Smith. Cloth, 18mo., 235 pages. 
F1.00. 


A collection of good poems, all of more 
than average poetic ability. ... They have 
real poetic merit—each a body of thought 
smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 
be read and re-read with increasing pleasure. 
—Christian at Work, 


Progress from Poverty.—A Re- 
view and Criticism of Henry George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” and “ Protec- 
tion and Free Trade.” By Giles B. 
Stebbins. Square 18mo., 64 pages, 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 

Mr. Stebbins is one of the best authorities 
in the land upon economic issues, clear and 
precise in his statements, and has an irrefut- 
able way of putting his propositions.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Browning’s Women.—By Mary 
E, Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 

‘We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 


deavoring to make a special study of the 
poet.— Boston Transcript, 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address ; 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
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The Faith of Faiths and its 
Foundations.—| Former title, “Show 
us the een: ts ontents: The Change 
of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Sav- 
age; The Fullness of God, Samuel R. 
Calthrop; The Unity of God, Henr 
M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Eth- 
ics, William C. Gannett; Religion from 
the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Paper 16mo. 170 pages, 50 cents. 


Lessons from the World ot 
Matter and the World of Man.— 
By Theodore Parker. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Ru- 
fus Leighton. Cloth, 12mo., 430 
pages. $1.25. 

American Protectionist’s Man- 
ual.—By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 
200 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


Abundant material for economic discussion, 
collected with painstaking care, and the con- 
clusions irrefragable—New York Tribune. 


We commend the work to all who wish a 
better un nding and clearer views of 
these important auestions.—Chicago Evening 
Fournal, ? 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of 
the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at 
Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie 
B. Simons. Square 18mo, 57 pages, 
paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


Mr. Hansen had complete access to the 
public records and rare manuscripts at Elsi- 
nore and Copenhagen, and has constructed, 
as the result of these labors, a rarely interest- 
ing and delightful drochure——Trenton State 
Gazette. 


_ A Study of Primitive Christian- 
ity.—By Lewis G. Janes, Cloth, oc- 
tavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
$1.25. 

Doctor Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail‘to be impressed 
with the care, the honesty, the faithfulness, 
‘the impartiality, the love of truth, the con- 
servatism exhibited throughout this admirable 
volume. . We commend the book, not 
only to Unitarians, but to all who are willing 
to trace, or to see traced in a masterly man- 
ner, the operation of natural causes, of race, 
politics, and social conditions —! upon 


the rise and progress of Christianity. —Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. Two volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pages; 
Essays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. 5 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Jack’s Afire; or the Burton 
Torch.—By Florence M. Campbell. 


cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, $1.00. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle 
grace and thoughtful feeling, and not only 
commands respect, but holds the interest to the 
end. The writer hasa ——_ in view, but 
does not permit herself to become either 
priggish or pedantic in pursuit of that pur- 
pose.—Chicago Herald, 


Aphorisms,—By Edward Owings 
Towne. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 47 
pages, 50 cents. 


Many of its Aphorisms are witty and orig- 
inal, and some are very shrewd and wise.— 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

A neat little volume of short pithy sent- 
ences. * * Many of them are original, 
sparkling in wit, and good to remember.— 
Inter-Ocean., 

The very process of finding fault with some 
of its always pithy and suggestive sentences, 
will help us to new and fresh gleams of 
thought —Chicago Times. 


The Social Status of European 
and American Women. By Kate Byam 
Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. Square, 
18mo, 47 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. : | 

A capital little brochure for people who 


take a serious interest in the tendencies of 
American society.—NMew York Independent. 


The New Birth, with a chapter on 
Mind Cure. By L. PR. Mercer. Limp 
cloth, 16mo, 127 pages, 50 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and mew subscriptions. — 
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